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PRISONERS FRIEND, 


“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the PREVENTION of Crime, we 
must be taxed still more heavily for the Punisumenrt of it. The expense of one 
convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.” — Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House of Commons. 
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Gnited-States Prison Assoctation. 


THE objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Titwot- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Hariow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. SpEAR, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pate RiIp.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitssury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware.— Hon. ALFRED P. Robinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — JosEPH JOHNSON, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rey. Hors Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Lrenea. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rey. Josuvua 38. VANN, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuayrton. 

Louisiana. — Rey. THEeopore Cuaprr, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovston. 

Arkansas.— Evias N. Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee.— ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Case. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Srenzins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuaruin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rey. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rey. T. Anport. 

Iowa. — Rey. H. 8S. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rey. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tosias Pour- 
RINGTON. 


CHARLES Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 





BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, SurrotK Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 
PLEASE allow Rev. CHaRues Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, 
Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 




















THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN 
PorTRY — PUNISHMENT OF DEATH 
Poetry — ADDRESS TO THE Derry 
Portrry — THE ADMONITION 

THe EXHIBITION 

ROBBERY AND SUICIDE 

An APPEAL TO MOTHERS . 


Poetry — THE RETURN oF SPRING 


ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES . 


Portry — May SonG 
SenpriInGc Boys To THE STATE PRISON 


Music — THE PRISONER’Ss ADDRESS TO HIS MOTHER . 


LITERARY WORLD — RECENT SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES; ERNEST 
Linwoop; UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES CONFIRMED BY TRINITA- 
RIAN TESTIMONIES; THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
poy; THe History oF THE UNITED STATES, FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME . , ‘ ‘ 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses, 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 
WILLIAM DODD, LL.D. 


Wittiam Dopp was the eldest son of a clergyman in the 
county of Lincoln, England. He was born at Bourne, 
May 29, 1729. On closing his school education in 1745, 
he was admitted a Vicar of Clare Hall, Cambridge. He 
excelled greatly in his studies, and soon took the first 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. In his youth, he was gay, 
thoughtless, volatile, particularly fond of dress and every 
species of amusement, and much devoted, as he ludicrously 
expressed it, to the God of Dancing. At the age of 
eighteen, he became an author, and obtained some de- 
gree of reputation. 

Un the 15th of April, 1751, he hastily united himself in 
marriage with Miss Mary Perkins. She was endowed with 
personal attractions, but was deficient in birth and fortune. 
His connection caused great pain to his friends, especially 
to his father. Ultimately, he became a clergyman, and 
was very popular. On assuming this responsible office, he 
renounced his favorite object, — Polite Letters. In his 
Preface to the ‘ Beauties of Shakspeare,’ he says, ‘ For my 
own part, better and more important things henceforth 
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demand my attention; and I here, with no small pleasure, 
take leave of Shakspeare and the Critics.’ 

In 1752, he was appointed Lecturer of St. James, Gar- 
lick Hill. About two years afterwards, he was appointed 
to preach Lady Mayer’s lectures at St. Paul’s. In 1758, 
he was amongst the most active promoters of that chari- 
table institution, the Magdalen House. In 1759, he took 
his degree of Master of Arts. In 1763, he was appointed 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the king.* About this time, he 
was introduced to the Earl of Chesterfield. The following 
year, he became Chaplain to His Majesty. In 1766, he 
took the degree of Doctor of Laws at Cambridge. He 
expected to have succeeded to the rectory at West Ham, 
but was twice disappointed. 

Dr. Dodd finally removed to a house in Southampton 
Row, and again entered into scenes of expense beyond his 
income. ‘To accelerate his ruin, he had the misfortune to 
obtain a prize of one thousand pounds in the state-lottery. 
Elated with his success, he determined on erecting a chapel 
near the palace of the queen, in hopes, as it is said, of 
having some young royal auditors. So sanguine was he, 
that he even fitted up a pew, or gallery, for the heir- 


* While Dr. Dodd held the important office of Chaplain, he wrote a work 
on the Death Penalty, entitled, ‘The Frequency of Capital Punishments 
inconsistent with Justice, sound Policy, and Religion; being the Substance 
of aSermon. By William Dodd, LL.D., Chaplain to the King. Printed for 
W. Faden, in Peterborough Court, Fleet Street; B. Law, in Ave-Maria Lane; 
and E. and C. Dilly, in the Poultry. Price 6d.’ 


‘ ADVERTISEMENT. — The following Sermon was intended to have been 
preached in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s, but omitted on account of the 
absence of the Court during the author’s month of waiting. It is now humbly 
offered to the consideration of the serious and humane, — those more espe- 
cially of the great council of the nation; and if any thing in it shall be 
judged worthy regard, and shall serve to awaken attention to the important 
object in view, the writer will think his pains sufficiently repaid, and his little 
effort amply rewarded.’ 


We would like well to see the sermon. Little did the writer ever dream 
that he should become a victim of that. very law he was aiming to abolish. 
That Dr. Dodd not only objected to the Frequency of Capital Punishments, 
but actually opposed the whole penalty, may be seen by the extract from 
his ‘ Thoughts im Prison,’ at the end of this sketch of his life. 
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apparent. In this, as in other plans, he was doomed to 
disappointment. 

In 1772, he obtained the rectory of Hackliffe, in Bedford- 
shire. About this time, Dr. Dodd narrowly escaped with 
his life. Returning home, he was stopped by a highway- 
man, who discharged a pistol into his carriage, which 
happily, as it was then thought, only broke the glass. 
The delinquent was tried; and, on the evidence of Dr. 
Dodd, he was convicted and executed. It is indeed a 
singular incident in the life of this eminent divine, that 
he should, by his testimony, have brought upon a human 
being the very same fate that afterwards awaited himself. 

About this period, Dr. Dodd was in the zenith of his 
popularity. Universally beloved and respected, he would 
ultimately have reached the object of his wishes, had he 
possessed sufficient prudence. Unfortunately, his habits 
of dissipation had become too firmly rooted to be easily 
eradicated. His pecuniary embarrassments multiplied. To 
extricate himself, he was tempted to the commission of an 
act which cut off all hope of rising in his profession, and 
which ruined him in the opinion of the world. On the 
translation of Bishop Moss, in February, 1774, to the See 
of Bath and Wells, the valuable rectory of St. George, 
Hanover Square, fell to the disposal of the crown, by virtue 
of the king’s prerogative. Either from a suggestion of his 
own mind, or some friend, he took a step, of all others the 
most wild and extravagant, and least likely of success. 
He sent an anonymous letter to Lady Apsley, offering the 
sum of three thousand pounds if she would exert her 
influence to secure to him the living. The letter was shown 
to the chancellor, and, after being traced to the author, was 
laid before his Majesty. The insult to so high an officer 
was followed by immediate punishment. Dr. Dodd’s name 
was struck from the list of chaplains. The press teemed 
with satire and invective; and, to crown the whole, the 
matter became a subject of entertainment in one of Mr. 
Foote's pieces at the Haymarket. 


Stung with remorse, Dr. Dodd went to Geneva, to his 
VOL. VIII. 16 
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pupil, who presented him to the living of Winge, in Buck- 
inghamshire, which he held, with Hackliffe, by virtue of a 
dispensation. Here he might have retrieved his circum- 
stances; but his extravagance led him into schemes which 
overwhelmed him in infamy. His biographer must have 
had a singular idea of a profession which has been adorned 
by some of the most brilliant minds, when he remarks that 
Dr. Dodd descended so low as to become the editor of a 
newspaper. From this time, every step led to his ruin. In 
1770, he went to Paris, and paraded in a phaeton at the 
races on the plains of Salbons, dressed in all the foppery 
of the kingdom in which he then resided. He returned 
to England, and continued to exercise the duties of his 
fanction, particularly at the Magdalen Chapel, where he 
was heard with approbation, and where his last sermon 
was preached, Feb. 2, 1777, only two days before he 
signed the fatal instrument which brought him to an igno- 
minious end. 

His embarrassments increasing, he committed the crime 
which terminated his earthly career. He forged a bond on 
his pupil, Lord Chesterfield, for forty-two hundred pounds. 
Upon the credit of this, he obtained a considerable amount 
of money. He was soon detected, and committed to prison. 
His guilt was clearly proved; and, on the 26th of May, he 
was condemned. Being asked why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced, he addressed the court in a very animated 
and pathetic speech, which his biographer has preserved. 
On being convicted, some of the most powerful talent of 
England was enlisted in his behalf: even the great Dr. 
Johnson pleaded warmly for his pardon. There has scarcely 
been an execution in which a deeper interest has been felt. 
A most fervent petition was presented in person by his 
wife, in which she said, ‘She had been the wife of this 
unhappy man more than twenty-seven years; and .. . that 
many are the hearts which he has freed from pain, and 
‘the faces which he has cleared from sorrow.’ The ruling 
sovereign was inexorable. Dr. Dodd met his fate calmly. 
He ascended the cart at the gallows, and spoke to his fellow- 
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sufferer. He prayed for himself, his wife, and the youth 
that suffered with him. His ‘ Thoughts’ are dated Feb. 24, 
1777 ; and on June 25, same year, he writes, ‘On Tuesday 
morning, I am to be made immortal. I die with a heart 
truly contrite and broken under a sense of its great and 
manifold offences, but comforted and sustained by a firm 
faith in the pardoning love of Jesus Christ.’ ... 

It is a remarkable fact that the king absolutely declared 
that he would never pardon a criminal for that species of 
forgery of which Dr. Dodd was guilty. From that hour, 
that kind of forgery increased." 

While in Newgate, Dr. Dodd, in little more than two 
months, wrote his excellent work, entitled ‘Thoughts in 
Prison.’ Speaking of it, he says, — 


‘I began these thoughts merely from the impression of my 
mind, without plan, purpose, or motive, more than the situation 
and state of my soul. I continued them on a thoughtful and 
regular plan; and I have been enabled wonderfully — in a state, 
which, in better days, I should have supposed would have de- 
stroyed all power of reflection — to bring them nearly to a con- 
clusion. I dedicate them to God, and to the reflecting serious 
among my fellow-creatures; and I bless the ‘Almighty for the 
ability to go through them, amidst the terrors of this dire place, 
and the bitter anguish of my disconsolate mind.’ 


We close our sketch of the life of this distinguished 
divine, by giving two extracts from his excellent work, 
entitled ‘ Thoughts in Prison.’ The first is a strong article 


* The Punishment of Death for Forgery has been abolished in England, 
not so much because of its inhumanity, but rather from pecuniary considera- 
tions, as the bankers found they could not procure convictions. In 1830, 
Lord Brougham presented a petition, signed by bankers only, of two hundred 
and fourteen cities and towns in the United Kingdom, — about one thousand 
bankers in all. Their petition will best speak for itself: — 


‘ That your petitioners, as bankers, are deeply interested in the protection 
of property from forgery, and in the conviction and punishment of persons 
guilty of this crime; that your petitioners find, by experience, that the inflic- 
tion of death, or even the probability of the infliction of death, prevents the 
prosecution, conviction, and punishment of the criminal, and thus endangers 
the property which it was intended to protect; that your petitioners therefore 
pray that your honorable House will not withhold from them that protection 
which they would derive from a more lenient law.’ 
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against the inhuman law of Capital Punishment; the 
second contains a fervent address to the Deity: — 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


Should not equal laws 
Their punishments proportionate to crimes ; * 
Nor, all Draconic, e’en to blood pursue 
Vindictive, where the venial poor offence 
Cries loud for mercy? Death's the last demand 
Law can exact, the penalty extreme 
Of human crime; and shall the petty thief 
Succumb beneath its terrors, when no more 
Pays the bold murderer, crimsoned o'er with guilt? 

Few are the crimes against or God or man, — 

Consult the eternal code of right or wrong, — 
Which e’er can justify this last extreme,t 
This wanton sporting with the human life, 
This trade in blood. Ye sages, then, review, 
Speedy and diligent, the penal code, 
Humanity’s disgrace ; our nation’s first 
And just reproach, amidst its vaunted boasts 
Of equity and mercy. Shiver not 
Full oft your inmost souls, when from the bench 
Ye deal out death tremendous, and proclaim 
The irrevocable sentence on a wretch 
Plucked early from the paths of social life, 
And immature, to the low grave consigned 
For misdemeanors trivial? Runs not back, 
Affrighted, to its fountain your chilled blood, 
When, decked in all the horrid pomp of death, 
And Gothic rage surpassing, to the flames 





* Horace’s precept must for ever stand forth as irrefragably just : — 


‘ Adsit 
Regular! peccatis que poenas irroget equas 
Ne Scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello.’ 
Sat. 3, lib. 1. 

+ ‘He had sometimes expressed his thoughts about our penal laws, — that 
they were too sanguinary; that they were against not only the laws of God, 
but of nature; that his own case was hard, that he should die for an act 
which he always declared to be wrong, but by which he never intended to 
injure any one individual; and that, as the public had forgiven him, he 
thought he might have been pardoned. But now (the day before his execu- 
tion) he laid all these thoughts touching himself aside, though he continued 
to think in the same manner of the penal laws to his end.’ See the Ordi- 
nary’s Account. 
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The weaker sex — incredible — you doom ; 
Denouncing punishments the more severe, 

As less of strength is found to bear their force? 
Shame on the savage practice! Oh, stand forth 
In the great cause, — Compassion’s, Equity’s, 
Your Nation’s, Truth’s, Religion’s, Honor’s cause ! 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


God of the world! at length thy rule I own, 
And prostrate fall before thy boundless throne ; 
The power resistless, trembling I confess 
In threatenings awful, but in love no less. 
Oh, what a blessing has that love assigned, 
By penitence to heal the wounded mind ! — 
By penitence to sinners, who, like me, 
More than the unnumbered sands that shore the sea 
My crimes acknowledge; which, of crimson dye, 
In all their scarlet horrors meet my eye ! 
Friend of the contrite, thou wilt pardon give ; 
A monument of mercy I shall live, 
And, worthless as I am, for ever prove 
That true repentance leads to saving love ; 
That true repentance tunes to praise the heart, 
And in the choir of heaven shall bear an ample part. 
Thus, by affliction’s deep correction taught, 
Manasseh to thé Lord for mercy sought ; 
By the kind chastening of a Father's rod, 
Brought to the knowledge of himself and God. 
Happy affliction, for such knowledge given ! 
And blessed the dungeon which led thus to heaven ! * 


THE ADMONITION. 


Afflicted prisoner, whosoe’er thou art, 
To this lone room unhappily confined, 

Be thy first business here to search thy heart, 
And probe the deep corruptions of thy mind. 





* See Prayer of Manasseh, in the Apocrypha, next to the First’ Book: ef 
Maccabees; and compare 2 Chron. xxxiii. 21, &c. 
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THE EXHIBITION. 


THREE HUNDRED TRANSPARENT GLASS PAINTINGS. 


WE have thought that a brief article on the nature and 
character of our Exhibition would be very acceptable to 
our readers. For many years, we have been laboring to find 
some method to combine Instruction and Entertainment. 
We have been especially anxious to reach the youth of our 
country, that we might warn them to beware of the first 
steps that lead to crime. We sincerely believe that we 
have reached the object. At great cost and labor, we have 
procured a series of transparent paintings, which, aided by 
the Magic Lantern, enable us to throw upon a screen any 
view of a prison that may be desired. The plan has al- 
ready been tried in many places; and the very best friends 
of the cause have highly approved of our course. It is 
exceedingly difficult to give a true idea of the paintings, 
without seeing them exhibited. 

The paintings are exceedingly small, being in size from 
three to four inches. They require the most elaborate finish- 
ing. ‘They are painted on glass. The successful artist is 
Dr. Briggs, of Abington. In fact, it is difficult to procure 
pictures that equal his in beauty, without importing them 
from Europe. The process is very curious, and one that 
requires long years of study and practice. It has always 
seemed to us to be a very beautiful art for females to learn. 
But our object is not so much to excite a love of the art as 
to give a concise description of the paintings. Since we 
commenced, some valuable collections have fallen into our 
hands. We have a very fine series on Botany; another on 
Natural History ; a very beautiful collection on Astronomy ; 
also a series on Scripture Subjects. There are about 
three hundred paintings. ‘These may be all packed into a 
small trunk. The Magic Lantern is small, though of great 
power. After having spoken of our paintings, we shall 
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then state our plan of exhibition. We give a list of those 
on Prisons, and then a short description : — 





1. The First Theft. 8. Jacob Jones. 

2. Prisoner in his Cell. 9. Ohio Penitentiary. 

3. Prisoners at Work. 10. Newgate Prison, England. 

4. Prisoners at Dinner. 11. The Forger and his Family. 

5. Prisoners at Worship. 12. Preaching atthe Cannon's Mouth. 
6. Female Convicts. 13. John Howard. 

7. Prison Hospital. 14, Prisoners retiring to their Cells. 


I. Tue First Tuaert.— This painting represents a poor, 
ragged boy stealing from a baker’s shop. He is in the very 
act. Near him stands a policeman, who, instead of warn- 
ing him to desist, very coolly waits till the robbery is com- 
pleted. He then seizes his victim, and hurries him to the 
magistrate. ‘The scene is laid near Exeter Hall, England. 
It is eminently calculated to make the strongest impression 
on the minds of youth. 

II. Tue Prisoner 1n nis Cett.— The prisoner is here 
seen, after the commission of crime, weeping in his narrow 
cell, with its scanty furniture, containing a chair and bed. 
A few scattering rays of light enter his window. The im- 
pression upon the audience is most profound and solemn. 

Ill. Tue Prisoners at Worx. — Here are several con- 
victs, in their parti-colored dress, at labor. The painting 
gives a fine opportunity to show the importance of labor 
in prisons. 

1V.. Tue Prisoners at Worsuip. — The inmates of the 
institution are here seen quietly assembled ia their chapel 
on a Sunday morning. The Chaplain has just commenced 
his services. A good opportunity is now given to speak 
of the various modes adopted in different prisons for the 
assembling of the prisoners. A contrast is drawn between 
the separate and congregate plan. The whole scene is 
very impressive, especially when, in exhibiting the pic- 
tures, appropriate music is introduced. This painting, and 
the one representing the minister as preaching to prisoners 
in olden times with a loaded cannon, gives an opportu- 
nity to contrast the difference between former days and 
the present. 
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V. Femate Convicts. — Here are represented the females 
at work. The scene is taken from Sing-Sing Prison, N.Y. 
The Matron is directing them in their labors. The painting 
gives a fine opportunity to speak of the importance of 
appointing suitable Matrons in all our penal institutions 
where females are committed. 

VI. Prison Hospirat.— The prisoners are seen reclining 
on their beds. In the distance is the physician, preparing 
the prescriptions. The scene is very impressive. An excel- 
lent opportunity is given to enforce that beautiful precept 
of the divine Teacher, ‘I was sick and in prison, and ye 
came unto me.’ 

VII. Jacos Jones. — This painting represents a boy 
who has just broken into the kitchen apartment, and has 
commenced stealing preserves. He is caught in the very 
act by his mother; and he is endeavoring to escape while 
he is receiving the merited chastisement. It admirably 
represents the commencement of crime; and it cannot 
be seen without conveying an excellent lesson to the 
young. 

VI. Onto Penirentiary. — This is an outside view of 
this celebrated institution. The picture is well drawn; and 
the whole scene admirably brings before the eye a fine view 
of the whole building. 

IX. Neweate Prison, Encianp. — This is an excellent 
view of this celebrated prison before the days of Mrs. Fry. 
The whole scene shows the condition of that terrible place 
fifty years ago. The inmates are seen fighting, picking 
pockets, playing at ball, and, in short, indulging in every 
sport that could be introduced within the walls of a prison. 
A good opportunity is given to contrast the present condi- 
tion of our penal institutions with what they were a half- 
century since. Having personally inspected this institution, 
we have a fine opportunity to speak of it to the audience. 

X. Joun Howarp. — This is an excellent portrait of the 
great philanthropist. ‘Two figures are seen weeping for his 
death. Beneath are the chains of the prisoner, broken asun- 
der. The portrait has been much admired. Few persons 
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ever had an opportunity in this country to see a likeness of 
Howard. The whole design is from Europe, and was sent 
to us from Chambers, the publishers, in Edinburgh. A whole 
lecture might be given here of the character of Howard. 

XI. Tue Conpemnep Forcer anp nis Famity. — Here 
is an admirable picture, representing a group within the 
prison. The family of the condemned prisoner have met 
for the last time. Pale and trembling, the wife, with three 
children, has entered the cell, to them the tomb of a living 
being, who had been their only love and hope in this world. 
The wife, overcome in her agony, lies senseless on the 
floor. The children are weeping. over her. The whole 
scene is very affecting, and is well calculated to leave the 
deepest impression on the audience. A good opportunity 
is given to speak of the history of Forgery, a crime now 
only punished by imprisonment. 

XII. Tue Prisoners at Tasite.— A very correct view 
is here given of the manner in which the convicts eat their 
dinner. It represents the Auburn plan; which is, that pri- 
soners shall all dine at one table. 

XIII. Preacuinc at tHe Cannon’s Movutu. — This 
painting represents the manner of preaching to convicts 
in olden times. It is taken from a scene in the peniten- 
tiary at Rhode Island. The prisoners have assembled for 
worship. A cannon is loaded, ready to be fired at any 
moment in case of a revolt. The minister enters, and 
stands on an elevated platform. Behind him are the offi- 
cers, ready for their murderous work. The whole scene 
admirably represents the views that were entertained of 
prisoners in former days, and contrasts with the present 
well-regulated chapels of the various penal institutions in 
the Old and New World. 

XIV. Tue Prisoners RETIRING TO THEIR CELLS. — The 
day has ended; and the inmates are seen slowly retiring 
for the night. They are marching in with the lock-step. 
The officers are in attendance. The artist has so admirably 
arranged the whole, that the eye can look down through 
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the whole corridor. This picture very appropriately closes 
the series. 

We have not room to give a detailed description of all 
the paintings in our possession. The above comprise those 
that relate to the prison. We will, however, give a list of 
those on other subjects, which we use as we have occasion. 

I. AstronomicaL Diacrams. — These consist of seventy- 
nine different views of the heavenly bodies, beginning with 
the System of Ptolemy, and ending with a diagram show- 
ing the various zones. The tides are admirably illustrated. 
The whole is closed with the representation of a slider, 
showing the Revolutions of all the Planets, with their 
satellites, round the Sun. ‘This is a most splendid collec- 
tion, imported from London. It is said that no American 
artist can produce such paintings. They have been much 
admired. More may be learned in a single evening than 
could be gathered from books alone, or from the most skil- 
ful teacher, in six months. The whole collection is grand 
beyond description. 

II. Narurat History.— There are one hundred and fifty 
pictures, representing the animal creation. They are exqui- 
sitely done, and are admirably calculated to create a love 
for the studies of nature. A more beautiful collection has 
never been shown in this country. 

III. Botany. — There are fifty-two paintings, admirably 
executed. The pictures, as they appear on the screen, at 
once excite the mind to a love of the study of the beautiful 
science of Botany. The collection is exceedingly well 
adapted to schools. 

IV. Sevecr Scriprvre Sussecrs.— There are twenty- 
eight different views, representing many interesting scenes 
in the Old and New Testament. The whole closes with 
the Interview of Christ with the Disciples at Emmaus. The 
whole series is eminently calculated to illustrate the Scrip- 
tures, and is especially appropriate for Sabbath Schools. 

There are several other paintings, of a miscellaneous 
character, but all exceedingly adapted to make a good 
impression on the youthful mind. There is one scene 
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admirably drawn, which represents the Descent from the 
Cross. The design is taken from Rubens. The painting, 
of itself, would be amply sufficient for a whole lecture 
on the Punishment of the Cross. It has been suggested 
that this painting could be very appropriately used on a 
Sabbath evening. There is really no more harm in looking 
at such a picture on that evening, even in a church, than 
for a congregation, in some of our fashionable churches, to 
sit and gaze on a painted window representing the Last 
Supper and the Ascension. However, we have no desire 
to do any thing that shall in any way lessen a reverence for 
the Sabbath. If tableaux are introduced into our exhibi- 
tions for Sunday Schools, surely we may safely introduce 
the Saviour. 

We have lately made a discovery in regard to a certain 
process, by which we can have any mottoes done without 
paint. We are now preparing several from the Bible. 
For instance, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother;’ * Thou 
shalt not kill;’ ‘ Love your enemies ;’ ‘God is Love. 

The exhibition is so arranged that music can be intro- 
duced in a very effective manner between the scenes. We 
are now making arrangements for a piece of music to carry 
with us. This leads us to state more distinctly our plan. 

In carrying out our plan, we intend to take the whole 
of our apparatus in a vehicle, to be accompanied by a 
friend, and oftentimes by our own companion, who under- 
stands lecturing to children and parents almost as well as 
we do. In entering a town, we shall seek a church or hall 
or vestry; then visit each school, and address the children 
in a brief manner on the various steps that lead to crime: 
such as Truancy, Sabbath-breaking, Evil Companions, 
disregarding Parental Authority. On the Sabbath, we shall 
speak wherever a door of utterance may be opened. During 
the day, we shall visit the Sunday Schools. 

Such is our plan. We invite the friends of the cause 
everywhere to help us carry it out. We intend to spare no 
pains whatever in making an exhibition of the most pleas- 
ing and instructive character. We have some of the finest 
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designs in the world, which we have been gathering for 
years. We have a rich library on Prisons. We had 
presented to us, through the Queen’s principal Secretary, 
while in England, several scarce works; one, especially, 
containing every view of Pentonville, the great Model 
Prison of Europe. We have already begun our work 
for the season. Our friends can help us by providing 
cheap places for the exhibition; or it may be set up in 
the schoolroom itself, or even in the parlor. The whole 
may be set upon a small table, with a screen in front. 
The exhibition can be got ready in fifteen minutes. It 
would make a most delightful entertainment in any room 
for a family. We intend to give some select exhibitions 
in private residences. Any church might easily have an 
exhibition, giving us such a portion of the proceeds as 
would barely remunerate the expense. 

In conclusion, we now cordially invite all of every de- 
nomination to aid us in our work. It is not sectarian. 
The work is great; the laborers are few. If, in our efforts, 
we save but one ‘little one’ from impending ruin, we shall 
believe that we have not lived in vain. 

We would also invite all persons, who may have any 
designs or any work or reports of prisons, to forward them. 
They will be exceedingly acceptable. In this way, we 
shall add richly to our present collection, and also be 
the means of extending widely a knowledge of the great 
subject of the Reformation of the Criminal. It now re- 
mains to see what may be done to facilitate our labors. 
We are ready. We shall go out with fresh courage to our 
great work; and we fully believe we shall be greeted as 
ever with a friendly voice and a cheering word. As we 
go, we shall remember the great words of the Teacher sent 
from God,—‘I was sick, and ye visited me. I was in 
prison, and ve came unto me.’—‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ 
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ROBBERY AND SUICIDE. 
JOHN SADLEIR, M.P. 


Joun Sapierr has thrown Schuyler, Fontleroy, and 
nearly all others, into the shade, in the enormity of his 
wickedness. His forgeries and embezzlements seem to 
have been by millions. There has been a meeting in Eng- 
land in reference to the whole matter, to determine whether 
he was ina sane mind when he perpetrated self-destruction. 
If he was insane, then his property goes to the Crown. 
Probably it will be a long time before the whole matter will 
be fully investigated. Mr. Sadleir seems to have meditated 
suicide for some time, and to have read books very atten- 
tively to see the easiest mode of getting out of the world. 
He finally purchased ‘Taylor on Poisoning;’ and at the 
chapter on the Essential Oil of Almonds he turned down 
the page, as if he had made up his mind. 

Mr. Sadleir, among other acts, committed forgeries of 
fifty thousand Swedish Railway shares, at five pounds 
each, — reaching to the nominal sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. Forgeries on private individuals, as 
far as ascertained, already amount to one hundred thousand 
pounds. 

This man has now gone beyond all human laws. His 
acts will form a part of the history of our age. Whata 
sad history! We are daily pained and shocked at the 
developments now made of ‘ wickedness in high places.’ 
It is only the small rogues, as a general thing, who are 
immured in our prisons. Now and then a bank-robber is 
placed within the four walls of a prison. In our visits to 
the common jail, we meet with one with whom we often 
converse. Public sentiment is exceedingly loose with re- 
gard to ‘ breaches of trust,’ as these robberies are politely 
called. But, after all, we often make a great mistake in 
supposing such men to be happy in their wickedness. We 


know, from frequent conversation with criminals, that ‘the 
VOL. VIII. 17 
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way of the transgressor is hard’ We hope some day to 
bring out some astounding facts on that subject. We only 
need time. Many a criminal has revealed to us the secrets 
of his heart. It may be said that we have been deceived. 
That is possible ; but there have been circumstances where 
there was no object to deceive any one. We cannot now 
pursue this subject, as we have not room. We therefore 
subjoin a few letters which reveal the state of mind in 
which Mr. Sadleir was in while perpetrating his enormous 
deeds of wickedness, involving hourly the innocent and the 
unsuspecting, and bringing distress upon his connections. 
The whole history is but another terrible illustration of a 
subject which we have often presented, — that of the Influ- 
ence of Crime on Home. 


‘ Saturday Night. 
‘I cannot live. I have ruined too many. I could not live and 
see their agony. I have committed diabolical crimes, unknown to 
any human being. They will now appear, bringing my family 
and others to distress, causing to all shame and grief that they 
should have ever known me. I blame no one, but attribute all to 
my own infamous villany. . , , and 
hundreds of others, have been ruined by my villany. I could go 
through any torture as a punishment for my crimes, — no torture 
could be too much for such crimes; but I cannot live to sgE the 
tortures I inflicted upon others. J. SADLEIR. 
‘ Telegraph to and others when you read this.’ 








‘1, Grovcester Terrace, Feb. 16, 1856. 


‘Dear Robert, — To what infamy have I come, step by step, 
heaping crime upon crime! and now I find myself the author of 
numberless crimes of a diabolical character, and the cause of ruin 
and misery and disgrace to thousands, — ay, to tens of thousands. 
Oh, how I feel for those on whom all this ruin must fall! I could 
bear all punishments; but I never could bear to witness the suf- 
ferings of those on whom I have brought such ruin. It must be 
better that I should not live. No one has been privy to my 
crimes: they spring from my own cursed brain alone. I have 
swindled and deceived without the knowledge of any one. Ste- 
vens and Norris are both innocent, and have no knowledge of the 
fabrication of deeds and forgeries by me, and by which I have 
sought to go on in the horrid hope of retrieving. It was a sad 
day for all when I came to London. I can give but little aid to 
unravel accounts and transactions. There are serious questions 
as to my interests in the Grand Junction and other undertakings. 
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Much will be lost to the creditors if these cases are not fairly 
treated. The Grand Junction, the East Kent, and the Swiss Rail- 
ways, the Rome line, the Coal Company, are all liable to be 
entirely lost now, so far as my assets are concerned. I authorize 
you to take possession of all my letters, papers, &c., in this house, 
and at Wilkinson’s, and at 18, Canon Street. Return my brother 
his letters to me, and all other papers. The prayers of one so 
wicked could not avail, or I would seek to pray for those I leave 
after me, and who will have to suffer such agony, and all owing 
to my criminal acts. Oh that I had never quitted Ireland! Oh 
that I had resisted the first attempts to launch me into specu- 
lations! If I had less talents of a worthless kind, and more 
firmness, I might have remained, as I once was, honest and truth- 
ful; and I would have lived to see my dear father and mother 
in their old age. I weep and weep now; but what can that 
avail ? JOHN SADLEIR. 
‘ Ronert Keatine, Esq., M.P., Clapham.’ 


The enclosure, which witness said was in the hand- 
writing of the deceased, was as follows: — 


‘ James is nqt to blame: I alone have caused all this dreadful 
ruin. James was to me too fond a brother; but he is not to 
blame for being deceived and led astray by my diabolical acts. 
Be to him, at this moment, all the support you can. Oh, what 
would I not offer, with gladness, to save those whom I have 


ruined! My end will prove at least that I was not callous to 
their agony.’ 





AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 


Go to the Jail and the Penitentiary, and find there the 
wretched, the most sullen, brutal, and hardened. Then look 
at your infant son. Such, to some mother, was this man. 
That hard hand was soft and delicate; that rough voice 
was tender and lisping. Fond eyes followed as he played, 
and he was rocked as something holy. There was a time 
when his heart, soft and unknown, might have been opened 
to questions of his Maker, and been sealed with the seal of 
Heaven. But harsh hands seized it, and all is over for ever. 

Time was when the Divine One stood on the earth, and 
little children sought to draw near him. We fear that we 
have stood, like the disciples, between him and them. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


DEAR as the dove, whose wafting wing 
The green leaf ransomed from the main, 
Thy genial glow, returning Spring, 
Comes to our shores again. 
For thou hast been a wanderer long 
On many a fair and foreign strand ; 
In balm and beauty, sun and song, 
Passing from land to land. 


Thou bring’st the blossoms to the bee, 
To earth a robe of emerald dye, 
The leaflet to the naked tree, 
And rainbow in the sky. 
I feel thy blest, benign control, 
The pulses of my youth restore ; 
Opening the spring of sense and soul 
To love and joy once more. 


I will not people thy green bowers 
With Sorrow’s pale and spectre band, 
Or blend with thine the faded flowers 
Of Memory’s distant land ; 
For thou wert surely never given 
To wake regret from pleasure gone, 
But, like an angel sent from Heaven, 
To soothe creation’s groan. 


Then while the groves thy garlands twine, 
Thy spirit breathes in flower and tree, 
My heart shall kindle at thy shrine, 
And worship God in thee ; 
And in some calm, sequestered spot, 
While listening to thy choral strain, 
Past griefs shall be a while forgot, 
And pleasures bloom again. 
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ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


Tuts subject is of so interesting a character, that we ven- 
ture to give our readers the Address of Mrs. Charles Spear 
before the Committee on Charitable Institutions, at a recent 
hearing given in the Senate Chamber, as expressive of the 
views, no doubt, of its many advocates : — 


Mr. Chairman, — It is a well-assumed fact, that all 
governments are professedly based on the principle of pro- 
tection for the weak against the invasion of the strong. 
And what foe has been stronger than Alcohol in prostrating 
our fellow-man to a level with the brute, dethroning his 
reason, producing disease, insanity, and death? 

Again: governments are instituted for the well-being not 
only of individuals, but for the peace, good order, and wel- 
fare of society. With this admission, then, is it not plain, 
in view of the disastrous results of intemperance, that its 
victims should be specially cared for at the hand of the 
same governing power that would bid us look to the 
spirit of its laws, and hope for its action? 

It is asserted by our physicians, and those most observant 
of the operation of alcohol upon the human system, that 
an appetite is thus induced which becomes overmastering 
to the soul; so that the passions of the man, with his appe- 
tite, gain full ascendency, and he is no longer the man, but 
a brute; ‘such and so formidable is its power, striking 
directly at the ultimate principle of the constitution of 
man.’ Now, we propose to help restore this image, and 
this noble superstructure of God’s workmanship, by the 
help of divine agency. If we cannot remove the tempta- 
tion from the man, we will remove the man out of the way 
of temptation by giving him a secure home, an asylum of 
protection. If he has lost the power of self-control, we 
will lend him our strong wills, made stronger against the 


invading foe, and thus ‘ bear the infirmities of the weak.’ 
17* 
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In one of my visits to our City Jail, I found seventeen 
in the ‘ Lock-up Cells” mostly for intoxication. In the 
main building of the Jail were two hundred and seven 
prisoners, one hundred of whom, the keeper told me, were 
there on fine and costs for intemperance alone. As I 
passed around the cells of the women, I handed them the 
Temperance Pledge. Five of them signed: another woman 
said that she was in dread of signing, from fear that she 
could not keep it, unless she could be sure of a steady 
home, away from her former companions; in which case, 
she believed she could keep it, — showing agaia the neces- 
sity of a home away from temptation. 

Another, a Scotchman, who was evidently suffering the 
most intense agony of mind with debility of body from his 
incarceration. One man assured me that he was staying 
in jail to please his friends, instead of paying his fine and 
costs, as he might have done, thinking that perhaps, if he 
remained long enough, he might be cured of his vile habit; 
and I have known other cases of inebriates, who sincerely 
deplored their condition, in tones of lamentation, to their 
friends, beseeching them to place them in some condition 
of safety. One man, a lawyer, at his earnest solicitation 
was sent to the Massachusetts Hospital for this same 
purpose. 

The astounding fact, that, in our State alone, nearly one- 
half of all the commitments to our jails and houses of 
correction were for intemperance alone, is an evidence of 
the alarming extent of the evil. More than eight thousand 
of both sexes, each number forming in itself a resistless 
argument that something more effectual should be done to 
radically effect a transformation. 

In view of these facts, while we would direct our Maine 
forces against the Sebastopol of Intemperance, we would 
not forget the slain and wounded in battie, — those fallen 
victims to this destructive evil, more to be dreaded than an 
army of foreign invaders, because armed against one’s self; 
and doubly slain, both in intellect and body, and despoiled 
of all that is dear and sacred in life. Thus, ‘ wounded 
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and bleeding,’ the poor inebriate is left by the wayside, and 
is calling on us, though speechless, yet in the common 
accents of humanity, to have compassion, and lend him a 
helping hand to some safe retreat, some place of refuge, 
where he may receive that treatment his condition demands. 
Let such an institution be incorporated first in our own 
hearts; and then let the State, which should be but another 
name for a family of compact numbers, resolve itself into 
a Murvat Arp Society for this purpose, and thus insure 
the lives and well-being of such weak members of the 
general family, and place for ever a barrier against this 
sweeping deluge of death, saying, ‘Thus far thou shalt 
not go.’ 

We are no less responsible as a State than as indivi- 
duals; and let none of us say,‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
when God has declared, ‘ The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth from the ground.’ 

How alarming in extent is this evil, six thousand arrests 
at our police court during the last twelve months can 
testify. The Lord have mercy, and spare our city from a 
degradation like this! But on us lies the responsibility. 
Again: by having an asylum, and making this a subject 
of scientific as well as moral treatment, the whole patho- 
logy of drunkenness will be better understood, and the 
community be enabled to act more judiciously in the sup- 
pression of this evil; and a missionary spirit will be induced 
to co-operate in this good measure, to redeem lost men, that 
they in turn may prove the salvation of others. 

This is not a new scheme altogether. Dr. Rush, contem- 
porary with Dz. Franklin, and one of the first advocates of 
temperance in this country, proposed that there should be 
some kind of hospital for the drunkard; and it is said, that 
when that eminent philosopher of the brain and of the 
human system, Combe, was in this country, he talked much 
on the importance of this subject; and, since we first peti- 
tioned the Legislature a year ago, New York, our sister 
State, has gained the start of us in this good work, and 
has already an institution chartered, bearing the name of 
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an United States Asylum for Inebriates. But this does 
not preclude the necessity of a similar one in our own 
State; and God speed the day of its accomplishment, and 
give us the ability to aid in so noble an enterprise! 





MAY SONG. 


May, the merry May, is here, 
In her kirtle green, — the fairy! 
Gladsome, blithesome, coy, and airy, 
Merry, joyous May! 
Scattering blessings far and near, 
Merry, merry May! 


Oh, the merry May is here! 
With an undulating motion, 
Like obeisant waves of ocean, 
See the young spring grasses, 
Fearless of the autumn sear, 
Greet her as she passes ! 


Yes, the beauteous May is here ! 
Hanging out their banners glorious, 
Over Winter's frost victorious, 

Stand the stalwart trees ; 

And a shout of brave, good cheer, 

Fling they on the breeze. 


Ay, the joyous May is here! 
Tell me not of east winds chilling, 
Tender buds and leaflets killing : 
She HAS joyful days; 
And in words heartfelt, sincere, 
Will I sing her praise. 


May! the first of months to me, — 
First of clear, sunshiny weather, — 
When young Hope and Faith together, 
With illumined eyes, 
Can a perfect future see 
In her brightening skies. 
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SENDING BOYS TO THE STATE PRISON. 


WE are glad to find the community at last awakened 
to the important subject of sentencing boys to the State 
Prison. There needs to be a reform in our State Prison. 
At present, fhere is even no classification. Young offenders 
are placed with old and hardened convicts. There is no 
need of sending any one under the age of twenty to our 
State Prison. We have a Reform School erected for the 
purposes of reformation; yet we find by the following list, 
which we copy entire, sixty-two convicts in our State Pri- 
son from fifteen to twenty years of age : — 


From 15 to 20 years ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 62 
20 to 25 years ° . ° ° . » ‘bl 

25 to 30 years . ° . : . . 98 

30 to 40 years ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 77 

40 to 50 years ° . . . ° ° 42 

50 to 60 years ° ° ° . ° . 21 

60 to 70 years ° ° . . ° ° 5 

70 to 80 years ‘ ° ; ‘ ° ; 1 

Total ° ° ‘ ° ° ° - 467 


The Boston ‘ Traveller’ has a very sensible article on the 
subject, in relation to some late sentences in New Hamp- 
shire : — 


‘The Supreme Court of New Hampshire, in session at Dover, 
lately sentenced two boys, one twelve and the other fifteen years 
of age, named Peter Regan and Timothy Foley, on two charges of 
robbery, to two years in the State Prison. The ‘“ Portsmouth 
Gazette” thinks it wrong to send children to the State Prison, 
believing that it would be far better to place them in a Reform 
School. A boy, even of fifteen years, may be hopelessly bad 
enough to be committed to State Prison, as the only mode of 
relieving society of his vicious practices and influence; but the 
cases are very rare, probably, in which such a youth is ever 
reformed by the discipline and tempations of a penitentiary. _He 
almost inevitably becomes desperate, and reckless of reputation ; 
is hardened in criminal purposes; and receives the stamp of a bad 
character for life.’ 
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Poetry by C. MEADOWS. Music by J. M. B.— of Massachusetts State Prison. 
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I’ve wandered far from thee, mother, 
Far from our happy home ; 

I’ve left the land that gave me birth, 

In other lands to roam ; 

: And Time, since then, has rolled his years, 

. And marked them on my brow— 

14 Yet still I’ve often thought of thee,— 

3 I'm thinking of thee now. 

I’m thinking of those days, mother, 
When, with such earnest pride, 

You watched the dawnings of my youth, 
And pressed me to your side ; 

And memory brings thy parting words, 
When tears fell o’er thy cheek ; 

But thy last, loving, anxious look, 
Told more than words could speak. 


I'm far away from thee, mother, 
No kindred near me now, 

To soothe me with a tender word, 
Or cool my burning brow ; 

The dearest ties affection wove, 
Are all now torn from me ; 

They left me when the trouble came, 

ey did not love like thee. 


I know thy tender heart, mother, 
Still beats as warm for me, 

As when I left thee, long ago, 
To cross the broad blue sea ;— 

And I love thee just the same, mothe . 
And long to hear thee speak, 

And feel once more thy balmy breath 
Upon my care-worn cheek. 


But ah! there is a thought, mother, 
Prevades my beating breast,— 

That thy freed spirit may have flown 
To its eternal rest ; 

And as I wipe the tear away, 
There whispers in mine ear 

A voice that speaks of Heaven and thee, 
And bids me seek thee there. C. M. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Recent Speeches and Addresses. By CHAR Es SUMNER. Boston: Tick- 


nor and Fields. 12mo, pp. 562, $1.25.—This handsome volume is an 


addition to our literature of no ordinary importance. It contains twenty-five 
of the later speeches and addresses of Mr. Sumner ; beginning with his Letter 
of Acceptance of the office of U. 8. Senator, March 14, 1851, and closing with 
his great speech in Faneuil Hall, Nov. 2, 1855, in behalf of the Republican 
party. Many of these efforts rank, in point of eloquence and argumentative 
ability, with the grandest productions of the foremost orators that England 
and America have produced. Among others, we would mention ‘ The 
Landmark of Freedom ;’ ‘The Demands of Freedom ;’ ‘ Defence of Massa- 
chusetts ;’ ‘ Position and Duties of the Merchant ;’ ‘The Antislavery Enter- 
prise, — its Necessity, Practicability, and Dignity ;’ and, above all, the speech 
whose title has become ‘ familiar as houshold words,’ —‘ Freedom, National ; 
Slavery, Sectional.’ The senatorial career of Mr. Sumner has been most 
gratifying, not only to his large circle of personal friends, but to the great 
mass of his constituents, and the people of the North. His election found 
him in a private station, content with the respect and esteem which his cha- 
racter and talents commanded. The history of the country, we believe, 
records no similar instance of a citizen elevated from private life to the high 
position of United States Senator. The office has not conferred honor on 
our noble townsman: he has given it dignity and character. The splendid 
reputation which preceded him to the Capitol has been sustained in his recent 
efforts. The North owes him a debt of gratitude for the firm and unfalter- 
ing manner in which he has battled for freedom. He has been found equal 
to every emergency; and, in the present crisis, we rely on him with unshaken 
‘confidence. Mr. Sumner has shown that integrity and virtue can be pre- 
served in the tainted atmosphere of public life. We are proud of him asa 
senator; we are more of him as a MAN. 

Ernest Linwood. By Mrs. CaRoLINE LEE HENtTz. Boston: John P. 
Jewett and Co.. 12mo, 1856. — ‘ Ernest Linwood’ is a novel of extraordi- 
nary power, — the crowning effort of a literary life of great success. In its 
pages are found marks of genius such as few works of fiction can show. 
The character of Gabriella Lynn is worthy of all praise. We wonder not 
at the immense demand for the book. It will outlive the generation which 
produced it; a remark that will apply to scarcely a fictitious work of our 
time. The recent death of the gifted authoress, in the full maturity of her 
splendid powers, has saddened the hearts of thousands. The New York 
‘Mirror’ speaks of the work, and its author, as follows : — 
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* In the volume entitled “* Ernest Linwood,”’ we have the dying song of the ele- 
nt and gifted Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Mournfully sweet, like the sigh of an 
lian lyre, yet deep and oracular as the voice of many waters, it seems tg have been 
poured forth while her soul floated down to the ocean of rest. On almost every page, 
we can trace the shadow of the death-angel, who bore her away when her song was 
ended. Mysterious gleams from beneath the uplifting veil of spirit-land startle us as 
we read. The book isa broadcast farewell,—a lingering hand-grasp from one we 
loved. If we mistake not, its most impressive passages are revelations of the inner 
life of the writer, — wonderfully vivid and absorbing, because wonderfully real. 

* We will not attempt to follow out, in this notice, the thread of an inimitable tale ; 
in so doing, we should only anticipate scenes and events which come, with beautiful 
linkings and fine effect, before the eye of the reader. We would not rob the book of 
half its charm. 

* Sweet Gabriella Lynn will tell her own story.” 


Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian Testimonies ; being Selec- 
tions from the Works of Eminent Theologians belonging to Orthodox Churches. 
With Introductory and Occasional Remarks. By Joun WIxson, Author of 
‘Scripture Proofs and Scripture Illustrations of Unitarianism.’ Boston: 
American Unitarian Association, Bromfield Street, 1855. pp. 504. — We 
have read a very large number of works on Theology in our day. In taking 
up the work before us, we hardly expected any thing very new; but we 
must confess that the work is one of the most profound research. The 
author must have brought to his aid a whole lifetime of reading; he must 
have searched many libraries for his authorities. While his leading object 
has been to avail himself of the concessions of his opponents to the Unitarian 
view of Deity, he has been exceedingly careful not to mar any extract, but 
to let the writer speak for himself. An excellent spirit pervades the whole 
work. Aside from any controversial view, the volume containggmany rich 
extracts, from various authors, on the character of the Redeemer; so that 
we can cordially recommend the work to all denominations, of whatever 
name or creed. It contains, withal, what should never be omitted in a 
work of research, several valuable indexes: I. Texts. II. Early Christian 
Writers. III. Trinitarians. IV. Unitarians. The work should be in every 
library. It must long remain as a monument of the severe labor of the 
author, and be consulted as one of the great standard works of the age. 
The work is in a very clear type, and is a fine specimen of typography. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy. By A. W. Spracve, A. M. 
Boston, Phillips, Sampson, and Co. 1856. The general introduction of 
philosophical apparatus into our schools and academies has given a great 
impetus to the teaching of the science of natural philosophy. One great 
defect in works on this branch of education has been found to be that they 
contained no practical explanation of the apparatus to be used in experi- 
ments. Neither are the great principles set forth in a sufficiently clear and 
interesting form. These faults, and many other prominent ones which are 
urged against our present school-books on this subject, are met and reme- 
died in the work before us. Two hundred and eighty appropriate and 
excellent engravings are given, besides copious illustrative notes, and a well- 
arranged index. For the use of schools and academies, it cannot be too 
highly commended. Let but the teachers of our land examine it, and in a 
short time it will supersede all similar works, 
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The History of the United States, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By J. A. Spencer, D.D. Splendidly illustrated with original Por- 
traits and Historical Scenes. Each part containing a highly finished En- 
graving on Steel. New York: Morton, Johnson, and Co,, 27, Beekman 
Street. Boston: 20, Bromfield Street. There has long been wanting a 
correct edition of the History of the United States. The specimens before 
us would seem to warrant us in saying that the people of this country were 
about to have this want met. The History of the United States affords a 
fine field for the student. The present numbers are finely illustrated. The 
work opens, of course appropriately, with a likeness of Washington. Then 
we have a very spirited engraving, representing Patrick Henry addressing 
the Virginia Assembly. A fine view is given of the capture of Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Then we have the Death-Warrant of Major André. The typo- 
graphy of the work is excellent. The whole History is to be published 
in numbers, at twenty-five cents each. We commend the work to every 
lover of his country, as one of the most valuable that has ever been issued 
from the American press. 


CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. — We know of no publisher of Engravings 
who is more successful in securing the best portraits than Charles H. 
Brainard. He has just given to the world, in a single sheet, the likenesses 
of Horace Greeley, Charles Sumner, William H. Seward, John G. Whittier, 
Salmon P. Chase, John P. Hale, and Henry Ward Beecher. For elegance 
of execution, and beauty of expression, we have never seen any thing that 
has surp@ised these medallion likenesses. The sheet must meet with a 
rapid sale, and be long prized by those who have any respect for eminent 
talent and for the true lovers of liberty. For sale by Mr. Brainard, and by 
Benjamin H. Greene, 214, Washington Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLOTHING AND Books FOR PRISONERS. — We are indebted to several 
friends for some excellent books for prisoners, and also for clothing. Among 
those who have furnished clothing, we must speak of Mrs. Anna Boot, of 
our city, and Mrs, Sarah Mellen, of Brookline. As we have many discharged 
prisoners who call upon us at our dwelling, 11, Bay Street, we need very 
much a little clothing for them, as they frequently come from prison in a 
very destitute state. Persons who may have any work for them would do 
well to send word. 

AUTOMATON CLARINET PLAYER. — We think we have seen one of the 
greatest mechanical wonders of the age. It is an Automaton Clarinet 
Player. The proprietor spent six years of his time in bringing the instru- 
ment to perfection. We do not believe this wonderful work of art can ever 
be excelled. The inventor has come as near to human life as possible. 
All that is now wanting is locomotion, Herr Van Oecklen, the exhibiter 
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and owner, and his son, are exceedingly polite to strangers. There is a 
frankness that we really admired. There is not the least effort at conceal- 
ment. The Automaton is shown in every part. Any musician or mechanic 
may study at his leisure; the proprietor feeling perfectly confident that no 
one will ever attempt the same labor. We trust our citizens generally will 
visit this wonderful production, and at least do a little towards rewarding 
merit of so high a character. As we cannot describe the Automaton so 
well as the owner, we subjoin his own account : — 


‘The peculiar characteristics of the Automaton consist in the flexibility of the 
body, though of a weight of two hundred pounds; the motion of its head and eyes, which 
turn in all directions, and appear to take notice of the company. When there is a 
sentimental passage to perform, it lifts its eyes as if it felt the intention of the com- 
poser. The clarinet has eighteen keys, and is tuned from B flat to A flat. The 
Automaton, having played his part of the solo, while the piano is playing removes his 
mouth from the clarinet, and appears as if counting the measure, and in due time 
commences — The interior can be fully examined; and attention is called to the 
mechanism of the arms and hands, as well as the bellows by which the lungs of the 
instrument is inflated. Above the bellows are the valves, and the valve by which the 
head and eyes are moved.’ 

An EXPLANATION. — From time to time, we have stated to our friends the 
condition of our periodical, There has been particularly one way in which 
our subscribers have felt injured. It has been found necessary, at times, to 
sell out our bills, at even fifty cents on a dollar, to Mr. A. Pease, who has 
made it his especial business to buy bills of publishers. For a long while, we 
have aimed to keep all our accounts in our own hands. We believe now 
that we have succeeded, and that hereafter no agents will call, except such 
as may be sent immediately from our own office. Of course, we could not 
have sold any bill had it not been due. Had there been punctuality on the 
part of our subscribers, no accounts could have been tratisferred; so that 
we are not wholly to blame. We have a great many good friends, who 
have a very strong wish to see the periodical sustained. We can assure 
them, and our past efforts are a sufficient evidence of our sincerity, that no 
labor will be spared to place the periodical on a permanent basis. The list 
is not sufficiently large to enable us to make many improvements. There is 
one addition that we have a very strong desire to make, and which has 
been often mentioned; we refer to engravings. We have many beautiful 
designs in our possession, and we know of many more. Few persons are 
aware of the expense of elegant illustrations. To procure one, would often 
require an outlay of sixty or seventy dollars for a single number. If our 
friends will add a few hundred names to our list, we shall be very happy to 
gratify our own taste, and add to the beauty of our monthly. For the coming 
volume, which commences in September next, and the first number of which 
will be published as early as the Ist of August, we have already secured a 
splendid engraving, at considerable cost, which must please all our patrons. 
It is exceedingly appropriate. With these explanations, which we felt were 
justly due to our readers, we leave them to devise such ways to aid us in 
our humble efforts as they may be able. The cause is good; the labor is 
great. Send us one name, if no more. 
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Business Notices. 


Our Exuisition. — We have placed, in the present number, quite a 
long account of our plan of Exhibition. We regret now that we shall be 
unable even to begin to supply the places that are daily opening. We can 
only say, that we shall do the best we can. This must be our general 
answer for many towns. A friend writes from Bedford, that he will open 
the Town Hall for our use. We want to visit, at our earliest convenience, 
Abington, Foxborough, Roxbury, Medford, Woburn, &c. There are many 
Sunday schools that would be glad of such an exhibition, The Sunday 
school connected with the Hollis-street Society intend to have the exhi- 
bition in the vestry. We can lecture during the day by darkening the room. 


Music-Box OR MELODEON. — Wanted, a Music-box, suitable for our 
exhibition of Prison Paintings. One with bells would be preferred. If any 
one of our friends have such an instrument, we trust they will send us 
word; or, if any one has a small Melodeon, we should be glad to have 
them write to us, 


PAMPHLETS TO GIVE AWAY. — We have on hand a large number of the 
‘Prisoners’ Friend,’ unbound, which we will give away to any one who will 
circulate them. We have also perfect sets of the work, bound in volumes, 
which we will sell at a reduced price. We are anxious to get the work into 
circulation. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, — 
We would advise those who are in 
want of Philosophical Instruments 
or School Apparatus to call on Ed- 
ward 8. Ritchie, who has rooms at 
313, Washington Street. He has 
visited Europe with special refer- 
ence to this object. He has now 
a very extensive establishment. 
Any thing connected with the fol- 
lowing sciences may be found at 
his rooms : Pneumatics, Electricity, 
Chemistry, Optics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Steam, Magnetism, and 
Astronomy. Mr. Ritchie will be 
found to be reasonable in his charges, . 
and withal very accommodating to those who favor him with their patron- 
age. In our Lectures with the Magic Lantern, we shall be glad, at the 
close, to receive any order, and forward it to him. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK. — This is the month for two great Anniversary 
Weeks, — the first, in New York; and the second, on the last of the month, 
in Boston. We have decided not to have any meeting of our own in Bos- 
ton. We do hope, however, that, in all the meetings of religious bodies, 
the cause of the prisoner will not be forgotten. The object too often is to 
build up a sect. As to our course, it is free from any sectarism: we embrace 
all in our charity, of whatever name or denomination. In our visits to 
jails and other penal institutions, we rarely ask at what altar the criminal 
may have worshipped, It is enough that he is incarcerated; and, if inno- 
cent, he needs a friend ; and, if guilty, he needs the pardoning love of God: 
so that we have a work to do in either case. 

We have kept up no special organization: experience has taught us that 
it is much easier to do the work than to call a committee together, too often 
of men who know nothing of the real condition of the cause, men who snatch 
an hour from their counting-rooms or workshops. At the conclusion, the 
Secretary is generally sent out for funds to sustain himself, using the society 
more as a cover or shield than for any other purpose; for it is much easier 
to ask for a society than for the individual ; P amr erhaps too often the 
agent is obliged to appropriate about all he gets for This own support. In 
our own case, when we want a board-meeting, we retire to our own study; 
and, having laid our plans, we adjourn the meeting, and go about our work. 
This takes less time than to consult a committee, who could not begin to 
know the condition of the cause as we do from daily observation. The 
community is becoming tired of dead organizations. They like to see a 
living agent, who does his work according to the best light he has. The 
old, cumbersome mode of conducting benevolent causes is gradually passing 
away; and, when the fog and mist are cleared up, thousands will contribute 
who now stand aloof from all causes. We do hope, then, at our anniversa- 
ries, of which there are about fifty, there will be less said about societies, 
and more about a living, vital, practical Christianity. We shall probably be 
present at most of the meetings. ‘To us, the pleasantest onc, by far, is that 
of the gathering of the Unitarians at their Social Festival; which we sup- 
pose will be held in Faneuil Hall, the old cradle of Liberty. 


MEETING IN HOLLIS-STREET CHURCH, — A very interesting meeting was 
held in the Hollis-street Church, of which Rev. Thomas Starr King is pas- 
tor. We made the opening address; which was followed by a discourse by 
the pastor, in which he eloquently portrayed the condition of the prisoner, 
and urged the immediate adoption of some plan for the more permanent 
support of our labors, which he described as a part of the ministry at large. 
We hope, as our work is now going to press, to be able to present at least 
some extracts of the address hereafter. 


Evectro-CHEMIcaL, HyGrentc, HYDROPATHIC, AND DIETETIC INSTITUTE, 
for ‘Teaching the Laws and Preservation of Health, and Cure of Diseases by 
Electro-Chemical Baths, Electricity, Chemistry, Air, Light, Water, Warmth, 
Food, Exercise, Rest, and Sleep :, 18, La Grange Place, Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. — We would the attention of our friends everywhere to 
this excellent institution. Dr. Brown is one of the most skilful physicians 
of our day. Having made the human system his especial study for many 

, he is — qualified to give advice to the invalid, whatever may be 
eget laints. e has fitted up, at great expense, a fine establishment, 
where the patient may find every convenience necessary. His baths are 
admirably arranged; and he is constantly availing himself of any discoveries 
that may be made. For a temporary or permanent home, we cordially 
recommend Dr. Brown to our friends. 
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J. Leeds, Stoneham, . 


Edwin Wheeler, ,, ° ; 
G. F. Thayer, Boston, . . 
Charles Pracy, Norwich, 

B. Sampson, Medford, . 

Mr. Knox, 2 . 
Wm. Ford, Lowell, 

W. D. Thompson, Lynn, 

E. W. Mudge, '. 

B. Burrington, an 

B, P. Ravell, “ 


Rev. 0. C. Everett, Charlestown, ’ 


G. W. Adams, 

W. Hinckley, Hyanis, . 
A. H. Heywood, Mendon, 
D. A. Perkins, Malden, 
Samuel Deanes, Easton, ° 
E. A. Hazzard, Newport, R.I., 
B. B. Trask, Springfield, 
James M. Ross, _,, 

H. Barrett, Boston, . 

J. Hartshorn, Dedham, . 

J. Gray, Reading, ; 

C. R. Drew, Kingston, . 

J. W. Drew, - . 

John A. Buttrick, Lowell, . 
Richard Urann, Dorchester, . 
Wm. O. Fisher, . ° 
Wm. J. Clark, Colchester, Ct., 
Rev. Henry Jewell, Lynn, 


Jane E. Walton, Marlboro’, Ohio, ‘ 


J. Lincoln, Boston, : 


Gibbens Bonny, Westborough, N.Y., 


R. H. Ober, ton, . 
Morris Matson, ,, . 


George Newcomb, North Chelsea, : 


W. H. Cudworth, . 
M. Brackett, Limington, 
J. Oliver, Lynn, . " 


Uriah Ritchie, 


Rufus Choate, a . 
A Friend, W. F., an : 
Mrs. Sigourney, om 

Henry Sigourney, i. 

8. Reed, os : 
Oliver Carter, - ‘ 
Delano and Snow, a . 
A Friend, = ‘ 
P. B. and B., = ° 
Henry Plympton, pe t 
Abraham Hewes, ~ ° 


RECEIPTS. 


DONATIONS. 
Rev. Thomas 8. King, Boston, . $10.00 
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2.00, Jan. 
2.00, Jan. 
2.00, June, 
2.00, Jan. 
2.00, Sept. 
3.00, July, 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Jan. 
2.00, Jan. 
2.00, Jan. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Apr. 
1.00, Mar. 
2.00, Feb. 
3.00, Feb. 
2.00, Apr. 
2.00, Sept. 
1.00, Mar. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Jan. 
2.00, Apr. 
1.00, Mar. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, May, 
2.00, May, 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Sept. 
2.00, Mar. 
2.00, Mar. 
2.00, Sept. 
10.00, Nov. 
2.00, Mar. 
2.00, Mar. 
2.00, Mar. 
2.00, Mar. 
2.00, July, 
2.00, Mar. 
1.00, Mar. 
2.00, Jan. 
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